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ment was not subversive or dishonorable. "When bad men
combine, the good must associate; else they will fall, one by
one, an unpitied sacrifice-----" It was no good, wrote Burke,
for those who controlled the machinery of government to
claim that only they were loyal subjects of the King. Their
conduct was just as much a conspiracy as was the conduct of
their rivals. It was perfectly legitimate, thought Burke, for
political parties to compete within the parliamentary arena for
the control of the King's government.
New problems arose with the passing of the Reform
Acts of the nineteenth century. The electorate increased
sixfold: politics had once been primarily a matter for the well-
born and the well-to-do, but after 1832 hundreds of thou-
sands of workingmen received the privilege of voting. The
nation-wide organization of political parties during the last
third of the nineteenth century can be seen as a respectable
successor to the older system of bribing voters. Formerly the
candidate had sought the suffrage of a small electorate by of-
fering to those who voted for him immediate and tangible
evidence of his gratitude; now he had to create a local organ-
ization to advocate a political program which, he hoped,
wotdd attract more electors than any rival program. The new
system demanded that Members of Parliament should do
more than act as the nation's watchdogs. The struggle to
capture the King's Government was no longer fought at
Westminster alone, but also in the constituencies.
Burke defined party as a body of men promoting the
national interest. When he stood for election in Bristol in
1774, he emphasized that a Member of Parliament does not
represent local purposes or prejudices but the general good
of the whole nation. (See pp. 128-129.) The trouble is that
those who advocate local purposes or prejudices usually con-
vince themselves that they are acting in the national interest*
Indeed, many people believe that their own party invariably